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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  HISTORY 

Fundamentally  Pennsylvania  differs  from  all  the  other  states  in  its 
political  constitution  and  in  the  elements  which  made  up  its  popula- 
tion. In  its  physical  features  also,  it  differs  from  most  of  the  other 
states  and  these  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  development  of  our 
commonwealth.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  look  at  these  three 
points  in  order  to  understand  the  situation  which  we  find  to-day. 

Most  of  the  colonies  were  formed  by  companies  which  secured  cer- 
tain rights  from  the  king  and  by  whom  the  affairs  were  directed.  The 
colonists  were  of  one  race,  one  language,  one  social  class,  one  political 
idea,  frequently  from  one  community,  and  above  all,  of  one  theo- 
logical dogma.  They  were  homogenous.  They  thought  alike — indeed, 
they  took  great  care  that  there  should  be  no  variety  in  this.  When 
they  talked  among  themselves  about  the  past  they  were  sure  of  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  listeners  because  the  scenes  and  people  and 
events  referred  to  were  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and  when  they 
talked  about  the  future  they  were  also  sure  of  sympathetic  listeners 
because  they  were  all  looking  forward  to  the  same  goal. 

In  Pennsylvania  everything  was  different.  Here  this  great  tract  of 
forty-five  thousand  square  miles  was  the  private  estate  of  William 
Penn.  Not  only  could  he  do  as  he  pleased  with  it  in  the  sense  in 
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which  any  landowner  could,  but  with  the  land  the  king  gave  him 
almost  sovereign  power,  even  to  making  war.  The  only  reservations 
were  that  Parliament  might  levy  taxes  and  the  king  had  the  right 
of  veto.  With  a broad-mindedness  remarkable  for  those  days,  Penn 
decided  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  to  the  right  of  worship 
nor  that  of  thinking.  We  are  not  to  think  of  this  as  religious  free- 
dom. It  was  rather  toleration  under  another  name.  No  one  but  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  allowed  to  vote,  so  the  fact  of 
a difference  of  religious  belief  deprived  a man  of  his  rights  as  a citi- 
zen. lie  might  worship  as  he  pleased  but  he  was  not  a real  citizen 
unless  he  was  a Friend. 

Even  this,  however,  was  an  advance  over  what  existed  in  other 
places  and  many  who  were  suffering  persecution  were  thus  attracted 
to  Pennsylvania  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  population  of  this 
colony  exceeded  that  of  any  other.  Among  the  settlers  we  find  Eng- 
lishmen. Germans,  Welshmen  and  Scotch-Irish.  not  to  mention  the 
Swredes,  who  were  here  when  Penn  arrived.  The  first  and  last  of 
Ihese  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
Welsh  located  along  the  hills  northwest  of  Philadelphia,  in  what  is 
now  adjoining  parts  of  Delaware,  Chester  and  Montgomery  counties. 
Beyond  them  came  the  various  sects  of  the  Germans  and  on  the  fron- 
tier were  the  Scotch-Irish. 

Here  we  have  at  least  four  races  and  nationalities  represented. 
There  were  differences  in  language,  social  and  political  ideas,  habits 
of  thought  and  national  characteristics.  These  elements  had  nothing 
in  common  either  in  the  past,  present  or  future.  The  nearest  approach 
to  any  common  thought  was  the  desire  of  each  one  to  be  let  alone  in 
order  that  it  might  accomplish  its  own  purpose.  Of  the  above  dif- 
ferences the  one  hardest  to  overcome  was  that  of  language,  but  that 
was  not  insurmountable,  for  we  find  that  the  Swedes  and  Welsh 
amalgamated  with  the  English  with  little  difficulty  and  quickly  dis- 
appeared as  separate  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  German  has  per- 
sisted to  the  present,  but  this  has  been  due  to  another  difference  which 
has  had  more  influence  on  the  development  of  our  sockdy  than  any 
other.  This  was  the  difference  in  theological  ideas.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  at  least  half  a dozen  German  sects  were  represented.  There  was 
a certain  strain  of  mysticism  in  the  tenets  of  the  various  German 
sects  which  harmonized  writh  similar  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  and  led 
to  a feeling  of  sympathy  that  prevented  trouble.  But  between  the 
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Quakers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Church  of  England  people  and 
the  Scotch-Irish  on  the  other  there  was  plenty  of  trouble. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  social  and  political  positions  of  the 
Quakers  and  the  Church  of  England  people  were  reversed  on  this 
side;  that  while  the  churchman  was  the  ruler  on  the  other  side  and 
the  Quaker  was  tolerated,  here  the  Quaker  was  the  ruler  and  the 
churchman  was  tolerated,  only  a slight  knowledge  of  human  nature 
will  enable  us  to  see  that  in  this  reversal  was  the  cause  for  much 
friction.  Had  these  two  classes  lived  in  separate  communities,  the 
change  might  not  have  been  so  noticeable,  but  living  in  the  same 
town,  in  constant  association  with  each  other,  there  was  sure  to  be 
trouble.  We  find  the  churchmen  repeatedly  complaining  to  the  king 
and  trying  to  have  Penn’s  charter  revoked  and  the  Quakers  deposed 
from  authority. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a feeling  very  akin  to  hatred 
was  engendered  which  required  many  years  to  dispel. 

That  the  differences  between  the  German  settlers  and  the  English 
should  have  persisted  as  they  have  to  the  present  is  due  rather  to  the 
theological  differences  than  any  others.  These  people  were  divided 
into  several  sects,  some  of  them  with  peculiar  social  customs  resulting 
from  the  theological  ideas.  They  separated  themselves  from  the 
other  settlers  and  adopted  farming  as  their  vocation.  In  some  cases 
their  peculiar  beliefs  and  in  some  a special  garb  separated  them 
further  and  the  fact  that  others  spoke  slightingly  of  them  led  them 
to  become  more  clannish.  Thus  they  were  cut  off  from  mingling 
with  others  and  were  kept  from  amalgamating  with  those  around  them. 

The  Scotch-Irish,  who  were  neither  Scotch  nor  Irish,  but  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen  who  had  emigrated  to  the  low  lands  of  Scotland 
and  later  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  were  a hardy,  adventurous  race 
who  found  in  Pennsylvania  just  the  kind  of  life  to  suit  them.  They 
preferred  the  activity  and  danger  of  the  frontier  and  settled  beyond 
the  Germans,  between  them  and  the  Indians.  Their  temperament 
led  them  to  act  first  and  think  about  it  afterwards.  They  were 
Calvinists  in  theology  and  hearty  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  elec- 
tion and  predestination.  To  them  the  Indians  were  heathen  and  as 
such  under  the  curse  of  God.  They  occupied  land  which  the  white 
people  wanted  and  as  they  were  heathen  they  must  give  way.  These 
settlers  had  no  sympathy  with  Penn ’s  idea  that  the  Indian  was  a man 
and  should  be  treated  as  one.  That  the  red  man  owned  the  land  and 
must  be  paid  for  what  was  taken  was  preposterous.  When  the  settler 
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wanted  land  he  took  it  and,  unless  the  Indian  was  strong  enough  to 
drive  him  off.  he  stayed  there. 

The  result  of  this  attitude  was  that  the  frontiersmen  were  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  Indians  and  as  constantly  calling  on  the  authori- 
ties for  help.  This  did  not  always  come  and  then  there  was  trouble 
between  the  settlers  and  the  government  at  Philadelphia.  Sometimes 
this  trouble  became  very  serious,  leading  to  acts  of  extreme  lawless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  frontiersmen.  It  is  not  strange  that  a bitter- 
ness was  thus  engendered  between  the  people  in  the  frontier  counties 
and  those  in  and  around  Philadelphia  which  exists  even  to-day. 

The  last  of  the  discordant  elements  which  made  up  our  population 
were  the  Connecticut  claimants.  These  people  held  that  their  grant 
gave  them  the  land  between  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  Con- 
necticut as  far  as  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  would  include  the  northern 
part  of  our  state  and  as  they  found  the  Wyoming  valley  very  at- 
tractive they  proceeded  to  take  possession.  Refusing  to  acknowledge 
any  right  of  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  they  even  took  up  arms  to 
defend  their  claims.  It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  neither  side 
showed  any  inclination  to  listen  to  reason  and  that  there  was  un- 
necessary heat  manifested  in  the  struggle.  The  dispute  approached 
very  near  to  a condition  of  war  with  all  which  that  involved.  At  one 
time  a considerable  army  was  gathered  at  Sunbury  to  proceed  against 
the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Here  again  was  a 
condition  well  calculated  to  leave  scars  which  would  be  a long  time  in 
healing. 

This  hurried  summary  of  conditions  in  the  early  years  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  give  some  idea  of  the  divisions  among  the  people 
and  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  unity  in  our  State  which  is  found 
even  to-day. 

This  division  has  been  aided  by  the  physical  features  of  our  State. 
No  other  State  has  so  much  beautiful  scenery  as  has  Pennsylvania. 
But  these  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys  and  rivers  mean  increased 
difficulty  of  intercourse  between  the  people.  Families  living  in  one 
valley  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  others  only  a few  miles  distant. 
These  harriers  have  prevented  the  growth  of  common  interests  with 
the  consequence  that  each  little  valley  contains  a group  interested 
in  itself  but  not  interested  in  the  groups  in  adjoining  valleys. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a lack  of  State  pride.  The  people 
in  one  part  of  the  state  do  not  care  what  goes  on  in  the  other  parts. 
They  have  never  associated  together  and  are  not  acquainted  with 
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each  other.  .This  condition  is  passing  away  and  we  hope  it  will  socm 
be  gone.  Such  a gathering  place  as  State  College  to  which  people 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  become  acquainted  and  form 
friendships  which  involve  correspondence  and  social  intercourse,  is 
a great  factor  in  this  welding  of  our  people  into  a homogeneous  whole. 

Thus  one  result  of  that  broadness  of  view  shown  by  Penn  was 
to  introduce  confusion  and  trouble  into  the  Commonwealth.  Another 
result,  however,  was  to  attract  hither  those  who  were  not  wanted 
elsewhere  because  of  their  independence  of  thought.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  names  of  the  men  remarkable  for  scientific  knowledge 
whose  work  began  in  Pennsylvania. 

Franklin  (physics).  David  Rittenhouse  (mathematics),  Bartram 
(botany),  Wilson  and  Audubon  (ornithology),  and  Nuttall  (trees). 
These  were  not  all  Pennsylvanians  by  birth,  but  all  began  their  work 
in  our  Commonwealth  and  all  received  their  inspiration  here.  The 
reputation  of  the  state  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
Joseph  Priestly,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  found  that  his  ideas  were 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  people  of  England,  in  1794,  he  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Northumberland.  The 
first  medical  book  published  in  America  was  written  by  Dr.  Cad- 
wallader  in  Philadelphia  and  issued  in  1740.  The  first,  hospital  es- 
tablished in  America  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  1750.  Regular 
courses  in  medicine  were  started  in  Philadelphia  in  1762.  The  scien- 
tific spirit,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Pennsylvania  this  showed 
itself  in  a passion  for  original  investigation,  was  so  strong  that  it 
was  possible  to  organize  a society  for  its  encouragement  as  early 
as  1744.  This  was  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  is  still 
active  and  influential  is  such  matters. 

From  this  hasty  glance  we  can  see  how  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
colonies  this  broad  minded  policy  of  Penn  had  placed  our  Common- 
wealth. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  very  early  a 
realization  of  the  need  of  knowing  what  others  were  doing  and  think- 
ing. Hence  in  Philadelphia  was  organized  the  first  circulating 
library.  This  was  established  in  1731  by  a number  of  gentlemen 
under  the  leadership  of  Franklin,  and  was  called  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  It  took  the  only  form  possible  in  those  days,  that  of 
a stock  company.  Shares  of  stock  were  sold  to  raise  money  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  annual  dues  were  charged  for  its  maintenance. 
The  control  of  the  library  was  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  al- 
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though  others  were  allowed  to  borrow  books  if  they  would  pay  a cer- 
tain sum  annually  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  institution. 
Following  the  lead  of  Philadelphia,  the  people  in  Darby  a few  years 
later  organized  the  Darby  Library  Company,  and  not  long  after 
Chester  followed  with  the  Library  Company  of  Chester.  Other  towns 
came  into  line  until  in  1763  the  writer  of  a history  of  the  “Juliana 
Library”  of  Lancaster  was  able  to  say  that  nearly  every  town  in  the 
colony  had  its  library.  Most  of  these  early  institutions  have  passed 
away,  leaving  little  physical  trace,  but  the  first  two  are  still  in  ex- 
istence and  doing  good  work.  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
has  continued  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  founders,  but  several  years 
ago  the  Library  Company  of  Darby  was  made  free  and  is  doing  a 
work  which  shows  itself  worthy  of  its  long  history.  Although  many 
of  the  earliest  libraries  have  gone  down,  others  were  started  and  there 
are  still  in  existence  a number  which  were  started  before  1800.  Most 
of  these  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  took  the  form  of  subscription  or  stock  company  li- 
braries. No  other  way  to  support  the  institution  was  thought  of  in 
those  days  and  for  a long  time  it  accomplished  the  purpose  desired. 
It  was  not  considered  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  care  for 
the  education  of  the  people.  There  are  probably  more  than  fifty 
such  libraries  in  existence  to-day.  None  of  them  are  doing  as  much 
for  the  community  as  they  should  but  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  those 
who  have  them  in  charge  that  more  could  be  done.  They  do  not  rea- 
lize that  the  small  charge  of  one  dollar  will  cut  off  many  who  would 
be  glad  to  use  the  books  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  children,  who  cannot  pay  any  charge.  The  fee 
also  encourages  the  idea  that  the  institution  is  intended  for  the 
well-to-do  and  that  others  are  not  wanted.  Even  to-day  there  are 
many  people  who  seem  unable  to  think  of  free  libraries  supported 
by  all  the  community.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time 
is  against  the  subscription  idea.  The  cry  to-day  is  not  not  only  for 
free  schools  and  free  libraries,  but  for  free  bridges  and  free  roads. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  this  is  socialism  and  that  it  has 
come  to  stay.  If  we  want  to  be  successful  we  must  recognize  this, 
whether  we  approve  or  not. 

Although  the  subscription  plan  was  first  in  the  field  and  in  gen- 
eral was  the  only  one  possible  there  was  early  in  the  movement  a 
hint  at  the  idea  of  free  libraries.  In  the  year  1742  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  left  his  library  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  used 
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by  any  who  desired  to  do  so.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Friends 
Free  Library,  now  located  on  North  16th  Street,  in  Philadelphia. 
There  has  never  been  any  charge  made  for  the  use  of  the  books,  but 
whether  others  than  Friends  were  allowed  to  use  them  in  the  early 
days  I have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  was  free  to  all  as  far  back  as 
1835  and  had  been  for  some  time  previous. 

The  first  library  which  we  are  sure  was  free  from  the  beginning 
is  the  Apprentice’s  Library  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  opened  in 
1820  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentices  employed  in  the  industrial 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Delaware  river.  Although  es- 
tablished for  apprentices  it  is  free  to  all  and  lias  done  a great  work. 
Owing  to  changes  in  the  industrial  situation  the  institution  has  moved 
its  quarters  several  times,  and  is  now  located  on  Broad  street,  above 
Spring  Garden. 

In  1835  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  was  established  and  in 
1852  the  Philadelphia  City  Institute  library  came  into  existence. 
Both  of  these  are  still  doing  good  work. 

The  first  legal  recognition  of  free  libraries  came  in  1864  with  the 
passage  of  a law  authorizing  school  boards  to  accept  and  administer 
gifts  of  books,  money  or  other  property  for  free  library  purposes. 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect  although  a few  libraries 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  schools  between  1870  and 
1895.  None  of  these  libraries  have  amounted  to  very  much. 

In  1876  the  first  move  in  the  great  awakening  in  library  affairs 
was  taken.  In  that  year  a number  of  the  leading  libraries  of  the 
United  States  met  at  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society’s  rooms  and 
organized  the  American  Library  Association.  There  were  only  a few 
present  at  that  meeting  but  at  that  time  there  were  comparatively 
few  libraries.  In  the  whole  country  there  were  only  about  sixty  free 
libraries  with  more  than  12,000  volumes  and  in  Pennsylvania  there 
were  none. 

The  real  free  library  movement  began  in  our  State  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Osterliout  Free  Library,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1887. 
This  was  founded  by  bequest  and  is  supported  entirely  by  the  in- 
come from  an  endowment.  Fortunately  the  attention  of  the  trustees 
was  turned  to  Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  than  whom  a better  organizer 
could  not  have  been  found,  and  her  high  ideals  of  library  service  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  phases  of  the  work  there.  Two  years  later  the  librar- 
ies in  Braddock  and  Scranton  were  founded — the  first  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  later  by  the  city  of  Scranton,  in  connection  with 
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Mr.  John  James  Albright,  a former  resident.  Mr.  Albright  offered 
to  present  a building  on  condition  that  the  city  maintain  the  insti- 
tution afterward.  In  order  to  enable  the  city  to  undertake  this  a law 
was  passed  in  the  session  of  1880.  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
was  started  in  1891  by  a provision  in  the  will  of  George  S.  Pepper, 
Esq.,  and  was  later  taken  over  by  the  city  in  1894.  Following 
these  examples  other  cities  came  into  line  until  now  we  have  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  free  libraries  in  our  State.  Almost  all 
of  these  are  live  institutions  which  are  having  a positive  influence  for 
good  on  the  communities  which  they  serve.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  those  libraries  which  are  most  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  school  hoards  are  those  which  are  giving  least  return  to  the 
community. 

The  stimulus  which  came  to  the  library  movement  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Carnegie  has  not  been  greatly  felt  in  our  State,  al- 
though it  was  here  that  he  began  his  benefactions.  1 1 is  first  gift  was  to 
Braddock  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  library  with  those  at  Home- 
stead, Duquesne  and  Carnegie,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  truly 
called  Carnegie  Libraries.  In  these  cases,  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  not  only 
the  building,  but  also  the  money  with  which  they  are  maintained.  In 
his  next  gift,  that  to  Allegheny  City,  in  1890,  he  changed  his  policy 
to  the  one  which  he  has  followed  since.  Here  he  called  on  the  city 
to  support  the  library  after  he  had  given  the  building,  but  in  this 
case  the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  Councils  and  is  exercised  by  a 
committee  of  that  body. 

In  1895  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  was  established  by 
agreement  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  city.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  E.  11.  Anderson,  with  the  wise  support  of  the  trustees,  this 
library  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  until  it  was  recognized  as  the 
model  library  of  the  world. 

In  mentioning  the  names  of  these  leaders  it  must  not  he  thought 
that  the  others  which  followed  are  being  slighted.  There  is  not  time 
1o  mention  all,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Many  of  our  small  libraries  are 
doing  work  which  will  stand  comparison  with  what  is  being  done 
in  the  larger  ones,  and  indeed  some  of  our  smaller  institutions  are 
doing  work  which  can  hardly  be  equalled  elsewhere.  The  movement 
which  began  such  a short  time  ago  is  rapidly  gaining  momentum  and 
from  present  indications  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  State  will  take 
high  rank  in  this  particular.  As  a rule  when  our  people  make  a start 
in  this  line  they  are  not  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best,  and  as  a 
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consequence  our  libraries  are  being  established  on  solid  foundations 
and  will  be  lasting. 

With  the  organization  of  the  American  Library  Association  in 
1876  there  came  a realization  of  the  importance  of  the  library  as  a 
factor  in  the  civic  life.  This  eventually  led  to  a recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  professional  training  for  the  library  worker.  A number 
of  schools  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
prepare  those  who  plan  to  take  up  this  work  to  perform  their  duty 
with  better  results.  In  this  work  our  State  has  taken  a leading  place. 
In  1892  Drexel  Institute  opened  a course  for  prospective  library  work- 
ers, and  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  this  school 
took  a high  rank.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  in  its  effort 
to  accomplish  the  best  in  its  work  with  children  felt  the  need  of 
better  workers,  so  it  began  an  apprentice  class  to  prepare  people 
to  labor  in  that  field.  This  class  developed  until  it  became  a regular 
school  with  an  endowment  from  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  the  only  school 
of  the  kind  and  from  it  have  gone  out  scores  of  young  women  fitted 
to  help  the  children  form  a taste  for  the  best  in  literature. 

In  1899  the  Legislature  made  provision  for  a Free  Library  Com- 
mission which  was  charged  with  two  lines  of  duty.  It  was  to  en- 
courage the  free  library  movement  and  to  maintain  a system  of  travel- 
ing libraries.  The  latter,  being  the  more  popular,  was  taken  up  first 
and  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully.  In  these  thirteen  years 
more  than  eleven  hundred  places  in  the  State  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  get  good  books.  The  great  majority  of  these 
places  have  been  of  less  than  one  thousand  population  and  many  of 
them  have  been  rural  districts  where  a farm  house  has  had  to  serve 
as  the  center  from  which  to  circulate  the  books.  Study  clubs,  schools 
and  individuals  have  profited  by  this  work  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  good  done.  Several  public  libraries  have  had  their 
origin  in  one  or  another  of  these  little  collections  of  fifty  volumes, 
and  in  other  cases  the  library  has  been  carried  over  a crisis  by  the 
books  which  have  come  from  this1  source. 

The  work  with  public  libraries  did  not  begin  until  1907,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  call  for  it.  In  that  year  Miss  Helen  U.  Price  took 
up  the  duty  of  assisting  the  workers  throughout  the  State,  and  since 
then  that  side  has  been  carried  on  with  great  success.  In  1910  Miss 
Price  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  work  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Anna  A.  MacDonald.  A number  of  old  subscription  libraries  have 
been  reorganized  on  a free  basis  and  a number  of  new  free  libraries 
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established.  More  than  half  of  these  have  selected  trained  workers 
from  outside  the  State  and  the  institutions  have  started  on  the  best 
of  foundations. 

Probably  the  best  result  of  this  phase  of  the  Commission ’s  activities 
has  been  the  new  spirit  with  which  the  work  is  being  carried  on. 
Librarians  have  been  brought  into  closer  touch  with  each  other. 
They  are  more  inclined  to  look  around  and  see  what  others  are  doing 
and  be  stimulated  by  a feeling  of  rivalry. 

In  1893  some  of  the  libraries  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a state 
association  and  so  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  was  established. 
It  was  the  intention  to  make  this  a state-wide  organization  and  meet- 
ings were  held  in  various  places.  The  time,  however,  had  not  arrived 
for  such  a movement,  and  gradually  the  circle  narrowed  until  the 
club  became  in  fact  limited  to  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Good  influences,  however,  emanated  from  these  meetings 
and  they  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  awakening  which  has 
since  come.  The  club  holds  meetings  five  times  a year,  which  prove 
splendid  opportunities  for  bringing  to  the  workers  the  inspiration 
coming  from  contact  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  larger  fields 
of  usefulness.  One  year  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  March  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City  and  give  it  a recreational  effect.  This  led  to  a sug- 
gestion that  the  New  Jersey  Association  be  invited  to  join  in  the 
meeting.  Thus  the  bi-state  meeting  which  is  held  every  spring  came 
into  existence.  This  meeting  has  taken  something  of  the  nature  of 
a national  gathering  as  the  attendance  is  usually  representative  of 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

By  1901  the  situation  in  the  State  had  changed  and  it  seemed  pos- 
sible to  organize  a real  State  Association.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
by  some  of  those  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  and  a temporary  or- 
ganization formed.  In  November  a meeting  was  held  at  the  State 
Library  in  Harrisburg,  and  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association 
formally  launched. 

Since  then  it  has  carried  on  the  work  of  bringing  together  an- 
nually the  workers  in  our  State  and  providing  the  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas.  Its  path  has  not  always  been 
strewn  with  roses  although  the  presence  of  thorns  has  occasionally 
indicated  that  the  roses  were  not  far  away.  One  good  thing  done 
by  the  association  was  the  organization  of  little  neighborhood  gather- 
ings by  the  librarians  within  convenient  distance  of  each  other. 
The  first  of  these  was  held  at  Media  in  1903  and  has  since  developed 
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into  the  Neighborhood  Staff  meeting  which  occurs  three  or  four  times 
a year.  Soon  after,  the  libraries  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  organized  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  Institute, 
which  meets  annually  in  gatherings  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  The  Monongahela  Valley  Library  Association  was 
organized  about  the  same  time  for  the  libraries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pittsburgh.  Round  tables  are  being  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  as  the  establishment  of  libraries  makes  it  possible. 

From  this  hasty  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  our  people  are  not 
asleep.  We  do  not  have  as  many  libraries  as  some  other  states,  but 
those  which  we  have  are  of  the  best.  There  are  few  such  institutions 
which  need  to  be  spurred  on  from  the  outside  and  among  them  is 
a good  proportion  which  will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  county. 

MAGAZINE  BOXES 

The  Annie  Idalenbake  Ross  Library,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  opened  with 
several  hundred  volumes  of  unbound  magazines  and  no  money  for 
binding.  Then  too,  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  magazines  to  circulate 
for  reference  work,  and  they  could  be  handled  more  conveniently  un- 
bound, the  bound  volumes  being  very  cumbersome  to  carry. 

They  were  tied  in  volumes,  labelled  and  stacked  on  the  shelves 
of  a room  on  the  second  floor.  This  promised  well  but  proved  incon- 
venient. When  a number  was  wanted  the  volume  had  to  be  taken 
down,  untied,  retied,  and  the  process  repeated  when  the  number  was 
returned.  Besides  they  soon  became  very  dusty  and  un pleasant  to 
handle.  To  do  away  with  all  this  we  had  boxes  made  of  pasteboard, 
covered  with  heavy  paper  and  reinforced  with  linen  at  the  corners 
and  hinges.  The  dimensions  are  8x4x10^4  inches — large  enough  to 
contain  one  volume  of  the  later  and  two  volumes  of  the  earliest  num- 
bers. The  cover,  10^x4  inches,  faces  out  as  the  box  stands  on  the 
shelf  and  is  hinged  to  the  box  at  the  bottom,  allowing  it  to  drop  and 
expose  the  magazines  standing  upright  with  dates  in  full  view.  The 
top,  as  the  box  stands,  is  also  hinged  half  way  back,  making  a lid 
which  drops  down  an  inch  over  the  front  cover,  thus  keeping  out  the 
dust  and  doing  away  with  any  clasps  or  snaps. 

These  boxes  cost  us  $6.75  per  hundred,  and  we  feel  that  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  cost  of  binding  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  wear  and  tear  in  the  circulation  of  unbound  numbers.  Then  too, 
parts  of  a single  volume  may  be  in  the  hands  of  six  borrowers  at 
the  same  time — and  in  the  more  recent  volumes  this  becomes  a factor. 
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When  we  Hart  our  magazines  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  the  new 
boxes,  each  box  labeled  with  the  name,  volume  number,  and  dates, 
we  put  down  a bright  rug,  placed  a long  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  with  some  comfortable  chairs  and  on  the  table  our  indexes, 
scratch  paper,  and  pencils.  Our  borrowers  greatly  appreciate  this 
bright,  cpiiet  room  in  which  they  may  work  with  every  convenience 
at  hand.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  High  School  and  Normal 
School  students  are  learning  to  use  the  indexes  and  find  the  desired 
magazines  without  assistance  and  so  far  none  have  abused  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  room  unattended  by  a member  of  the  staff. 

FREE  LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

The  progress  of  the  Free  Library  in  the  matter  of  erecting  neur 
Branches  is  unusually  satisfactory.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  many  as  six  new  Branches  are 
in  course  of  construction.  This  is  a very  large  number  to  handle 
at  one  time. 

1.  The  building  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  has  made  very  consid- 
erable progress.  The  interior  of  the  Library  is  receiving  the  finishing 
touches  preparatory  to  furnishing,  and  the  exterior  is  practically  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  grading  the  lot,  etc. 

2.  A very  much  needed  building  is  to  be  known  as  the  South  Phila- 
delphia Branch.  It  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Broad  Street,  between 
Porter  and  Ritner  Streets,  and  will  serve  a large  population  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Broad  Street  that  has  been  wholly  without  Library 
facilities  up  to  the  present  time.  The  walls  are  completed  up  to  the 
roof,  which  will  probably  be  set  before  May  1. 

3.  The  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Estate  gave  a piece  of  land  far  down 
town,  at  Twentieth  and  Shunk  Streets,  on  which  is  being  erected  the 
Passyunk  Branch  building.  This  building  is  now  up  to  the  cornice, 
the  comice  itself  being  completed  on  three  sides  of  the  building. 
Mr.  Windrim,  the  architect,  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  prospects 
which  are  likely  to  follow  the  completion  of  this  much  needed  building. 

4.  A Branch  known  as  the  Paschalville  Branch  has  done  very  good 
work  for  many  years,  in  an  old  rented  building,  and  the  well-known 
Messrs.  Fels,  of  that  district,  assisted  the  Branch  in  its  earlier  days 
with  considerable  generosity.  It  has  now  been  arranged  to  tear  down 
this  building,  and  erect  in  its  place  a modern,  up-to-date  structure,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  some  of  the  monies  provided  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
The  plans  have  been  approved,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a very  satisfactory 
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construction.  Fortunately,  whilst  the  building  is  being  pulled  down 
and  a new  one  erected,  the  Library  has  not  ceased  to  operate  as,  owing 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of  the  adjoining  Church, 
St.  James’,  Kingsessing,  excellent  quarters  have  been  accorded  to 
the  Trustees  for  their  use  in  part  of  the  St.  James’  Parish  building. 

5.  A part  of  the  city  that  is  being  very  much  developed  is  situated 
between  Sixtieth  and  Seventieth  Streets  and  Girard  Avenue.  The 
settlement  bears  the  old  name  Haddington,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Simpson. 
Jr.,  a well-known  member  of  the  Bar,  presented  to  the  library  a beau- 
tiful site,  standing  high  up  above  the  surrounding  lands,  and  on  it 
will  be  erected  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  Branch  buildings. 
The  plans  are  excellent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  this  building  will  be  awarded  during  the  present 
month  of  April. 

6.  Another  site  has  been  purchased  and  presented  to  the  Trustees, 
by  City  Councils.  It  is  situated  at  Forty-ninth  Street  and  Chester 
Avenue.  It  measures  50  feet  on  Forty-ninth  Street  and  about  150 
along  St.  Bernard  Street.  The  principal  part  of  this  land  has  been 
purchased  and  paid  for,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees, 
and  as  soon  as  arrangements  are  completed  in  the  City  Solicitor’s 
office,  to  purchase  a small  additional  piece  of  land  in  the  rear,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  enter  upon  the  building  of  this  Branch. 

Another  important  development  of  work  in  the  Free  Library  has 
been  the  opening  of  a Municipal  Reference  Department  in  the  City 
Hall.  This  has  been  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  Free  Library 
and  though  small  in  its  beginnings,  and  sadly  lacking  more  space,  it 
is  foreseen  that  this  work  will  be  of  very  great  value.  It  is  being 
largely  used  by  Councilmen  and  the  officers  in  the  various  City  De- 
partments, and  every  month  will  add  to  its  value  and  usefulness. 

There  is  a small  library  at  33rd  and  Wharton  Streets,  which  had 
had  an  existence  of  some  years  without  much  result.  It  has  a certain 
amount  of  endowment  (not  very  much)  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Abby 
Queen,  the  widow  of  James  W.  Queen,  the  well-known  Chestnut 
Street  oculist.  Arrangements  were  made  six  or  eight  months 
since,  by  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  Library  imdertook  to  act  as 
the  librarian  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  accepted  by  the  Free  Library  and  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  institution  has  been  very  remarkable. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  gratifying  works  undertaken  recently 
has  been  the  opening  of  the  Southwark  Branch.  It  was  erected  on 
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a site  provided  by  one  of  the  old  Mechanics’  Institutes.  A very 
handsome  building  was  erected,  but  the  building  has  proved  altogether 
insufficient  in  size,  though  it  has  only  been  opened  to  the  public  a 
little  over  six  months.  How  much  a Library  was  needed  in  that 
locality  is  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  this  Branch  has  already 
taken  the  third  place  in  the  list  of  Branches  in  the  matter  of  cir- 
culation of  books.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  Fall,  to  have  a series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  in  foreign  languages  in  one  or  two  of  our  Branches, 
notably  the  Southwark  and  the  Richmond  Branches.  Each  of  these 
have  a large  surrounding  population  speaking  the  Yiddish.  Italian 
and  Polish  languages.  It  is  felt  that  lectures  on  citizenship  delivered 
in  their  own  tongues  to  these  people  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use. 

BOOK  EXCHANGE 

The  Annie  Halenbake  Ross  Library  of  Lock  Haven  would  like  to 
exchange  German  books  with  some  other  library,  or  group  of  libraries. 

Magazines  Wanted. 

The  Public  Library,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  is  anxious  to  fill  out  some  of 
their  sets  of  magazines  and  would  be  glad  of  help  from  any  library 
having  duplicates  to  dispose  of  or  exchange.  A general  idea  of  wants 
is  given  below,  but  a detailed  list  will  be  gladly  sent. 
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Reader’s  Guide. 

Almost  all  of  the  small  struggling  libraries,  even  if  very  small, 
can  get  some  files  of  magazines  and  find  a magazine  index  very  help- 
ful, but  they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  subscribe  for  one  even 
upon  the  generous  terms  offered  them.  A number  of  the  libraries 
taking  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  periodicals  have  been  handing  it  on  to 
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some  library  needing  it.  There  are  still  a few  places  which  are  not 
supplied  and  the  Free  Library  Commission  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
names  to  libraries  wishing  to  supply  the  need. 

FIELD  NOTES 

Ardmore. 

The  Free  Public  Library  received  a bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  Miss  Kate  Clevenger.  She  had  been  a warm  friend  of  the  li- 
brary from  its  start  and  her  generosity  will  make  possible  the  long 
wished  for  building. 

Berwyn. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room 
shows  continued  growth  and  the  steady  interest  of  the  Berwyn  citi- 
zens’ association  which  supports  it.  Ninety-nine  new  borrowers  were 
registered  during  the  year  and  the  circulation  was  6,538,  of  which 
only  63%  was  fiction.  Two  hundred  and  forty  new  books  were 
added  and  63  old  ones  discarded,  leaving  a net  total  of  1,667  volumes. 

The  annual  oyster  supper  held  in  the  Fall  not  only  brought  in 
$76.13,  but  was  a very  pleasant  social  gathering. 

Bethlehem. 

The  Free  Library  of  the  Bethlehems  received  $50,000  from  the  late 
John  Fritz.  The  sum  is  to  be  held  until  it  amounts  to  $75,000.  Then 
half  is  to  be  used  for  a building  and  the  rest  for  an  endowment.  The 
site  for  a building  had  been  given  last  year. 

The  annual  report  for  1912-13  shows  an  addition  of  1,401  volumes, 
making  a total  of  12,775  volumes  in  the  library.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-three  new  borrowers  were  registered  and  there  was  a total  cir- 
culation of  49968.  A traveling  library  of  German  books  had  been 
found  of  use  and  a rented  collection  of  fiction  had  satisfactorily 
supplied  the  demand  for  new  fiction. 

Braddock. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Flickinger,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Lock  Haven  State 
Normal  School  Library,  has  been  made  head  of  the  reference  depart- 
ment in  the  Carnegie  Library. 

Bradford. 

The  Carnegie  Public  Library  has  received  $10,000  from  the  Car- 
negie corporation  of  New  York,  to  enlarge  their  present  building, 
which  is  out-grown. 
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Canton. 

The  Public  Library  has  been  absorbed  by  the  new  Green  Free 
Library  and  the  plans  for  the  new  building  are  almost  completed. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Library  has  recently  cleared  $67  by  holding  a 
“bake”.  This  fund  is  for  books  alone.  A three-davs  festival  held 
earlier  in  the  year  netted  $338  towards  running  expenses.  The 
School  Board  showed  its  appreciation  of  the  work  the  library  is  doing 
by  renewing  their  $200  contribution.  The  class  for  teaching  foreign- 
ers English  numbered  30,  and  included  Polish.  Lithuanians,  Italians 
and  Greeks.  The  books  placed  in  a colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  year  were 
moved  to  a colored  school  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  who  has  made  a very  successful  librarian. 

Dimock. 

The  Dimock  Free  Library  has  become  affiliated  with  the  county 
library  at  Montrose.  They  have  over  1,000  volumes  and  an  average 
monthly  circulation  of  386.  The  village  has  within  a radius  of  one 
mile  from  the  center,  a population  of  129,  and  all  but  five  of  these 
people  are  borrowers  from  t lie  library.  The  hooks  are  circulated  over 
a much  large  radius  however.  Those  who  want  their  books  delivered 
can  get  a basket  full  for  five  cents  by  stage  route. 


Erie. 

The  work  of  the  five  branches  for  the  last  year  has  been  very  en- 
couraging and  the  Library  Board  feels  this  part  of  the  work  of 
the  library  is  well  established.  The  greatest  problem  to  he  solved 
now  is  changing  the  building  to  secure  more  open  shelves. 

Hanover. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Hanover  Public  Library  covers 
flic  year  from  February  1.  1912.  to  January  31.  1913,  and  gives  2.090 
patrons  actually  using  the  library  or  “more  than  one  in  every  four 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough.”  The  total  circulation  of  books 
and  magazines  was  40.816,  of  which  80%  was  fiction.  The  juvenile 
books  averaged  9 circulations  per  volume.  One  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  volumes  were  added,  making  a total  of  6.600  in 
the  library.  The  reading  room  now  contains  4 daily  newspapers  and 
65  periodicals.  The  Music  collection  which  is  kept  up  by  the  Beethoven 
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Club,  now  has  84  volumes  and  4 periodicals,  and  the  medical  books 
deposited  in  the  library  by  the  local  Medical  Association,  for  its  own 
use,  has  been  cared  for  easily  and  found  a very  convenient  arrange- 
ment. “The  reference  work  has  increased  ten-fold  “ and  the  weekly 
column  in  the  local  paper  was  “the  most  effective  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  library  and  its  contents. 

Harrisburg. 

The  new  Public  Library  building  has  been  completed  and  Miss 
Alice  R.  Eaton,  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  librarian.  About 
May  1,  she  will  begin  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  old  Public  Library, 
which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  new  Free  Library. 

Hazleton. 

Miss  Reba  F.  Lehman  has  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  and  will  go  to  Spokane,  Washington,  to  become  head 
of  the  Reference  Department  in  the  Public  Library. 

Miss  Alice  Willigerod,  from  the  East  Orange  Library,  is  the  new 
librarian. 

Jersey  Shore. 

The  D.  A.  R.  began  a campaign  for  the  public  library  by  holding  a 
book  reception  on  February  21. 

Lancaster. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  January  meeting. 
The  library  added  1,307  books  during  the  year  and  withdrew  110, 
leaving  9,472  volumes  in  the  library.  There  were  1,414  new  regis- 
trations, making  a total  of  7,772  readers.  The  total  circulation  was 
58,721,  of  which  16,137  were  juvenile  books — a circulation  of  14 
times  per  volume  for  that  class.  The  great  task  before  the  library 
at  present  is  completing  the  dictionary  catalog,  and  until  that  is 
completed,  no  new  line  of  work  will  be  taken  up.  Special  cards  for 
study  purposes  have  been  issued  and  closer  work  with  the  study  clubs 
inaugurated. 

Malvern. 

The  annual  supper  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  in  the  Fall 
netted  $140,  and  the  book  reception  held  on  February  18th  brought 
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m 120  books  and  $18  in  cash.  Fruit  punch  and  wafers  were  served 
to  the  guests  by  a committee  of  young  ladies.  The  boys  and  girls 
take  a special  interest  in  this  reception  and  work  hard  for  it. 

Montgomery. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association,  the  Public 
Library  was  opened  in  November,  1912,  with  450  volumes  of  their  own 
and  a traveling  library.  It  is  housed  for  the  present  in  the  school 
building. 

Montrose. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Susquehanna  County  Historical 
Society  and  Free  Library  Association,  shows  that  in  1912  they  kept 
up  the  steady  growth  that  has  marked  this  library  from  the  begin- 
ning, 1,142  volumes  were  added,  making  a total  of  8,611. 

The  circulation  from  the  main  library  was  13,647  adult,  7,321 
juvenile,  and  7.149  in  the  traveling  libraries,  making  a total  of  28,117. 

The  story  hour  was  held  again  with  volunteer  help,  the  traveling 
library  stations  throughout  the  county  have  grown  to  38,  and  the 
Dimock  Library  has  become  a part  of  this  county  system. 

Norristoivn. 

The  William  McCann  Library  has  placed  collections  of  50  volumes 
in  four  of  the  city  schools  this  year  as  an  experiment.  The  library 
now  has  over  8,000  volumes  and  with  2.300  active  readers,  the  cir- 
culation  was  26,579  for  the  last  year. 

Philadelphia  (Friend’s  Free  Library),  Germantown. 

The  annual  report  from  September,  1911,  to  August.  1912,  echoes 
the  wail  going  up  from  many  libraries  when  it  deplores  the  falling  off 
in  the  reading  done  by  the  children  because  they  arc  more  interested 
in  five  and  ten  'cent,  shows  and  other  cheap  forms  of  entertainment 
than  in  reading.  The  teachers  also  find  less  reading  among  their 
pupils  than  formerly. 

Because  of  alterations  the  library  was  closed  for  two  and  a half 
months,  which  naturally  reduced  the  circulation  as  a whole.  A new 
departure  was  the  teaching  of  the  older  classes  of  the  Friend’s 
School  to  use  the  library.  The  total  circulation  w^as  13,846;  there 
were  20,851  visitors  and  the  library  now  contains  27,451  volumes. 
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Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  Library  Club. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Clnb 
and  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  February  28-March  1.  About  250  people  were 
present,  and  among  the  papers  given  were  “The  Community  and  its 
Needs,”  by  Royal  Meeker,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  “The  Value 
and  Administration  of  Township  and  County  Libraries,”  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  White,  Passaic;  “Survey  of  Educational  Conditions  in 
New  Jersey,”  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library  Commission, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew;  “Perils  of  the  Modern  Intellect,”  by  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Chapin,  Montclair;  “What  the  Public  Wants,”  by  Miss 
Corinne  Bacon;  “Book  Collecting,”  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Child,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  “Educational  Ideals,”  by  Carl  Byoir,  New  York, 
and  an  address  by  Dr.  Francis  II.  Green,  of  West  Chester. 

Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library. 

Miss  Bertha  S.  Wildman,  secretary  to  the  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Training 
School  for  Children’s  Librarians,  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh,  on  February’  19,  1913.  Miss  Wildman  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  over  a year,  but  was  able  to  continue  her  work  until  early 
in  January.  Miss  Clara  E.  Howard,  for  sevei’al  years  librarian  of 
the  Wylie  Avenue  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  lias  been  ap- 
pointed Miss  Wildman ’s  successor. 

Books  for  the  Blind. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  now  owns  a collection  of  1,412 
volumes  of  books  for  the  blind  in  Braille,  New  York  Point  and  Line 
types,  supplemented  by  681  volumes  in  Moon  type,  loaned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind.  Books  may  be  borrowed  by  any  resident  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  a home  teacher  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any 
blind  person  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Pittsburgh.  This  home 
teacher  is  supplied  by  the  Home  Teaching  Society  and  works  under 
the  direction  of  the  library.  Persons  living  outside  the  twenty-five 
mile  limit  may  avail  themselves  of  her  services  by  paying  her  ex- 
penses. A Moon  alphabet  and  directions  for  using  will  be  sent  to 
any  person  in  Western  Pennsylvania  upon  application.  Librarians 
are  urged  to  bring  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the  blind  people  in 
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their  vicinity.  Books  are  sent  postage  free  between  blind  persons 
and  institutions. 

Pittsburgh — Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny. 

Miss  Mary  Lambie,  Children ’s  Librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Allegheny,  was  married  on  March  6,  to  Mr.  Edwin  Franklin  Older, 
of  Emmittsburg,  Md.  She  was  an  enthusiastic,  efficient  worker  and 
will  be  missed  in  our  State  library  circle. 

Pittsburgh,  N.  S. 

The  old  Public  School  and  Citizens  Library,  housed  in  the  High 
School  building,  has  been  given  up  and  the  library  turned  into  a true 
High  School  Library. 

Pottsville. 

Miss  Daisy  B.  Sabin  resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  and  is  going  on  an  extended  trip  abroad  before  she  thinks 
of  work  again. 

Heading. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  the  Public  Library  an  additional  sum  of 
$11,180  to  help  with  the  furnishings  of  the  new  building. 

Rockdale. 

The  Rockdale  Literary  Association,  founded  in  185G,  and  whose 
books  had  been  unused  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  reorganized,  and 
the  Rockdale  Free  Library  is  the  result.  About  750  usable  books 
from  this  old  association,  with  100  loaned  from  the  Media  Library 
and  a traveling  library  from  the  State,  form  the  basis.  The  library 
is  being  organized  and  they  hope  to  have  it  ready  for  use  soon.  Miss 
Nellie  Scott  is  librarian. 

Saltsburg. 

The  Free  Library  used  some  duplicate  books  that  had  been  given 
them  to  loan  to  nearby  rural  schools.  A collection  of  40  volumes  was 
given  to  one  and  30  volumes  to  the  other. 

Scranton. 

The  22d  annual  report  of  the  Scranton  Public  Library  was  issued 
early  in  this  year.  Five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
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volumes  were  added,  making  a total  of  71,423  left  after  1,330  had 
been  discarded.  The  total  circulation  was  130,124,  and  the  borrower’s 
cards  in  force  10,816.  The  table  of  statistics  of  the  Sunday  opening 
is  interesting  to  those  contemplating  beginning  it. 

Troy. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  typliiod  epidemic,  which  occurred  last  Fall, 
the  first  year’s  work  of  the  Public  Library  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  library  has  now  2,423  volumes,  850  borrowers  out  of  a population 
of  1.280,  a circulation  of  10.917  and  313  magazines. 

It  was  interesting  as  well  as  most  gratifying  to  find  the  part  the 
library  played  during  the  horrors  of  the  typhoid  scourge.  The  cir- 
culation kept  up  wonderfully  well,  many  persons  declaring  that  the 
library  was  the  only  cheerful  spot  in  the  town  and  that  the  books 
kept  them  from  brooding. 

Washington. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Club  was  held  on  March  1.  under 
the  direction  of  the  Civic  Department.  They  made  it  a “Library 
Day”  and  Miss  MacDonald,  from  the  Free  Library  Commission,  gave 
a talk  on  the  public  library  of  to-day. 

West  Fairview. 

The  West  Fairview  Library  and  Reading  Room  was  opened  on  Jan- 
uary 28th.  by  a group  of  people  interested  enough  to  work  for  its 
success.  Some  money  was  raised  by  a concert,  subscription  and  other 
means.  A store  room,  located  on  the  square,  rented  from  Mr.  Hoover, 
and  300  books  and  many  magazines  collected.  Some  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  take  turn  about  keeping  the  library  open  five  evenings 
a week  from  7-9,  and  telling  stories  two  afternoons  a week.  Since  the 
library  has  proven  to  be  so  popular,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  form 
a Library  Association  to  support  and  push  on  the  project. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Osterhout  Free  Library  has  had  an  especially  interesting  gift 
in  the  form  of  a legacy,  left  them  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harvey,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  assistants  in  the  library  and  who  earned  her  first 
money  thus.  The  Trustees  purchased  with  this  money  an  exhibit 
case  for  photographs  with  drawers  for  storing  them  and  a number 
of  Medici  Prints,  colored  photographs  of  great  artists  and  other 
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mounted  photographs.  This  case  is  in  the  reference  room  and  has 
been  a very  popular  attraction. 

Williamsport. 

The  James  V.  Brown  Memorial  Library  has  issued  a very  good 
reading  list  on  “Books  for  boys  who  do  things.” 

The  sixth  annual  art  exhibition  opens  on  April  12th  for  a month, 
and  is  composed  of  twenty-six  paintings  by  thirteen  contemporary 
American  masters.  A catalogue  with  explanatory  list  was  issued  es- 
pecially for  the  schools. 

Wyomissing. 

The  Wyomissing  Public  Library  was  opened  on  January  23d,  in 
the  Fireman’s  room  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Civic 
League.  They  opened  with  1.300  volumes  well  organized  by  the 
Library  Committee,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Briner  of  the  Reading 
Public  Library  and  the  Free  Library  Commission.  Prof.  Samuel  T. 
Henry  and  Miss  Alice  Roeder  serve  as  librarians  and  keep  the  library 
open  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  7-9.30  and  Saturday  from  3-9. 
The  Firemen  helped  materially  by  allowing  the  use  of  their  room. 

York. 

Some  day  York  is  to  receive  a splendid  bequest  of  $185,000  from 
the  late  Milton  1).  Martin,  for  tin;  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  library.  The  funds  are  not  immediately  available. 

LIBRARIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Carlisle — Dickinson  College  Library. 

Miss  Marguerite  Shenton  has  been  made  regular  assistant  in  the 
library,  in  place  of  the  student  help  formerly  used. 

One  of  the  interesting  old  collections  in  the  library  is  the  one 
given  by  Gov.  John  Dickinson,  as  his  contribution  to  a library  for 
the  college,  when  it  was  founded  in  1783. 

Kutztown. 

The  Keystone  State  Normal  School  has  begun  work  on  a $100,000 
library  building  which  will  be  capable  of  housing  75,000  volumes. 

Philadelphia — University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Morris  L.  Clothier,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  to  have  the  collection  of  American  plays  gathered 
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by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson.  It  contains  363  plays;  one  of  them  is  The 
Prince  of  Parthia,  by  Thomas  Godfrey  (1765),  said  to  be  the  first 
original  American  play  to  be  produced  by  a professional  company 
of  actors,  the  American  Company,  in  3767,  in  the  Southwark  Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia,  the  first  permanent  American  theatre. 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARIES 

Butler. 

The  librarian’s  report  for  the  year  was  presented  to  the  Public 
Library  Association  at  its  18th  annual  meeting  in  March.  Six  hun- 
dred and  ten  volumes  had  been  added  during  the  year,  making  4,711 
in  the  library.  The  total  circulation  from  the  main  library  was 
22,763,  with  190  new  borrowers  registered.  A New  Book  Club  has 
been  tried  and  has  given  general  satisfaction  in  furnishing  new 
fiction.  The  deposit  stations  in  East  Butler  and  the  Red  Row  Set- 
tlement House  have  been  kept  up  and  a new  station  started  in  the 
county  jail.  Eleven  class  room  libraries  were  supplied  to  the  Public 
Schools  and  two  blind  readers  supplied  with  books  in  raised  type, 
from  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Chester — Free  Library. 

The  annual  report  for  1912-13  was  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Library  Board  on  March  4th.  Four  hundred  and  seven  ty- 
seven  volumes  had  been  added  during  the  year,  making  a total  of 
5,619  in  the  library.  The  circulation  reached  24,716  and  the  visitors 
28,174.  The  Story  Hour  conducted  by  volunteer  helpers  has  been 
very  successful.  Consequently  the  juvenile  readers  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  a separate  room  for  them  has  become  a neces- 
sity and  a committee  was  appointed  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it. 

Philadelphia. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia  was  held  on  January  21st.  The  librarian 
reported  an  increased  use  of  the  library ; 125,156  volumes  having 
been  drawn  for  home  use,  a gain  of  3,655.  Three  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  volumes  had  been  added  during  the  year  and  there 
are  2,680  members. 


Quakertoivn. 

The  “Library  Evening”  of  the  Civic  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  25th.  The  library  part  of  the  programme  con- 
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sisted  of  a paper  by  Miss  Eleanor  Foulke  on  the  history  of  the  Rich- 
land Library  Company,  a report  on  the  present  work  of  the  library 
by  Miss  Freda  Haring,  the  librarian,  and  a talk  on  “The  village  li- 
brary,” by  Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  of  the  Free  Library  Commission. 

NEIGHBOR  STAFF  MEETINGS 

Bethlehem  District. 

The  Neighborhood  Staff  Meeting  of  this  district  met  in  the  Free 
Library  of  the  Bethlehems  on  February  6,  at  10.30  A.  M.  Twenty- 
two  persons  from  eight  libraries  and  the  Free  Library  Commission 
were  present.  There  arc  14  libraries  in  this  district. 

The  morning  session  was  held  in  the  library  in  true  Round  Table 
fashion.  Prof.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Library  Board,  opened  with 
a short  address  on  the  history  of  the  Bethlehem  Library.  Then  Miss 
Elizabeth  I).  Burrows  of  Bethlehem,  led  the  discussion  on  “co-op- 
erative buying  and  interchange  of  books  in  foreign  languages,”  which 
resulted  in  appointing  her  chairman  of  a committee  to  organize  this 
work  among  the  libraries  of  this  district  buying  such  books.  Next 
on  the  program  was  Miss  C ran  die  of  Mauch  Chunk,  on  “teaching  the 
school  children  to  use  the  library,”  and  Robert  P.  Bliss,  of  Harris- 
burg, on  “Library  extension  and  co-operation.” 

After  lunch  a visit  was  made  to  the  old  Moravian  Archives  and 
Malin  Moravian  Library,  then  by  automobiles  to  see  the  libraries 
of  the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary.  Lehigh  University 
and  the  South  Bethlehem  Branch  of  the  Public  Library. 

Chester. 

The  Neighborhood  Staff  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  District,  met 
in  the  West  End  Library  on  February  19th,  at  10.45  A.  M.,  Miss 
Black,  the  librarian,  presiding.  The  morning  session  was  informal 
and  the  visitors  gathered  around  the  long  table  in  the  reading  room 
and  freely  discussed  the  following  topics:  “Supplying  1 hr*  demand 
for  new  fiction  by  a rented  collection,”  led  by  Miss  Buzby,  Royers- 
ford.  and  Miss  Bedford,  West  Chester;  “Current  Library  bulletins 
and  book  lists  useful  to  a small  library,”  led  by  Miss  Bacon,  Drexel; 
“the  practical  use  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Book-list  and  Reserving  books.” 

After  a box  lunch  and  coffee,  the  latter  served  by  the  West  End 
Library’s  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  the  meeting  met  again  at  2.00  o’clock 
in  the  Library  Hall.  Miss  Emma  R.  Engle,  head  of  the  Children’s 
Department,  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library,  gave  a talk  on  their 
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Library  League  and  how  to  start  and  conduct  one;  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Bliss  of  the  Free  Library  Commission,  spoke  on  Library  extension ; 
Mr.  Frederick  Selby,  President  of  the  West  End  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, gave  a history  of  the  starting  and  growth  of  their  library,  and 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Gray,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  told  of  what 
that  organization  had  done  to  help  the  library. 

There  were  45  present — 25  representatives  from  18  libraries,  and 
20  local  people  attended  the  afternoon  session. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDRENS  LIBRARIANS 

Enrollment  of  Students 

Entering  Class,  1912. 

Anna  Marie  Anderson,  Lyons,  la, 

Edith  Catharine  Canbv  Balderston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Helen  Marjorie  Beal.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Eugenia  Brunot,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Eva  Izora  Cloud,  Kewanee,  111. 

Mary  Baldwin  Crunden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Hoard  Dexter,  Madison,  Wis. 

Edith  Endicott.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Martha  Elizabeth  English,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Berenice  Jean  Finney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  Flower,  Madison,  Wis. 

Frances  Pillow  Gray,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  Rariden  Gray,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mildred  Priscilla  Harrington,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mary  Jane  Johnston,  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Harriet  Marie  McClure,  Marietta,  0. 

Adeline  Marie  Macrum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edith  Collins  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Edith  R.  Morse,  Round  Hill,  Va. 

Myrtle  Alice  Northrop,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Mary  Oxley,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Ruth  Price,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Clara  E.  Purdum,  Chillicothe,  0. 

Marion  Doyle  Redenbaugh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Grace  Shellenberger,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Estella  Slaven,  Austin,  Minn. 

Mildred  Subers,  Ashbourne,  Pa. 
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Matilda  Sands  Vanderbeek,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Helen  Sarah  Watson,  Tiffin,  0. 

Lida  Byron  Young,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Senior  Class. 

Marie  Gertrude  Blanchard.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bessie  Burnham,  Erie,  Pa. 

Grace  Endieott,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Lesley  Newton,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

Lucy  Helen  Pike,  Eastport,  Me. 

Marie  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Notes. 

Miss  Ethel  S.  Fegan,  Librarian  of  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham, 
Glouchestershire,  England,  visited  the  school  and  gave  a most  inter- 
esting talk  on  “Library  Work  in  England.” 

Miss  Marion  Doyle  Redenbaugh  has  been  appointed  First  Assistant 
in  the  East  Liberty  Branch  Children ’s  Room,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh.  . 

Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearnes,  Chief  of  the  Traveling  Library  Department, 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  visited  the  school  April  16-18, 
the  topics  for  her  lectures  being  “What  is  happening  to  the  Ameri- 
can home”,  “Library  Spirit”,  “The  library’s  part  in  a social  sur- 
vey” and  “ Tbc  librarian’s  life  and  labor.” 

April  24,  the  Junior  Class,  with  Miss  Waller  T.  Bullock,  Chief 
Lending  Librarian,  Central  Library,  visited  the  Reuben  McMillan 
Library,  Youngstown,  O.  The  following  two  days  were  spent  visit- 
ing the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Tyler,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Library  Extension. 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  visited  the  school  and  lectured  to  the  class 
Monday,  April  28,  on  “Library  Commissions:  their  field  and  func- 
tions” and  “Some  problems  of  book  distribution.” 

Alumni  Notes. 

Miss  Phebe  W.  Pomeroy,  Class  of  1912,  has  resigned  from  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  comes  to  Pittsburgh  May  1,  as 
First  Assistant  in  Central  Children’s  Room,  Carnegie  Library. 

Miss  Alice  I.  Ilazeltine,  Class  of  1906-07,  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  owing  to  ill  health. 
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DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
Enrollment  of  Students 

The  library  school  opened  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of  the  new  director, 
Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  with  a class  of  17,  of  whom  5 are  college  grad- 
uates. Eleven  have  had  some  library  experience. 

The  list  of  the  class  is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Florence  Broad,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Sarah  Helen  Burns,  West  Chester.  Pa.,  Pli.B.  Dickinson  College,  T2. 
Jean  Cameron,  Alpena,  Mich.  Havergal  College,  ’09. 

Helen  Anne  Carruthers,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  A.B.  Dickinson  College,  T2. 
Martha  Lee  Coplin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Helen  Jones,  Haddonfield.  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  Lois  Kessler,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sara  Viola  Long,  Carmichaels,  Pa. 

Blanche  Prichard  McCrum,  Lexington,  Va, 

Minnie  Scott  Muirhead,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  A.B.  Wellesley,  TO. 

Marion  Marshall  Pierce,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Beth  Clark  Rice,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  A.B.  Vassar,  TO. 

Helen  E.  Rockwell,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Louise  Willard  Rodgers.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Marjorie  Test,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Katherine  M.  Trimble,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Rebecca  Parker  Warner.  Kensington,  Md. 

Notes. 

Three  members  of  the  class  have  dropped  out  during  the  year.  Two 
of  these  expect  to  contume  the  course  next  year. 

The  students  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  following 
lectures  from  workers  in  the  field : 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  Maryland  Free  Library  Commission. 

Library  Commission  Work. 

Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Pennsylvania  Library  Commission. 

Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Commission. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman. 

Library  buildings  (2  lectures). 

Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Administration  of  a college  library. 
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Miss  Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Washington  Co.  Free  Library,  Hagerstown,  M<1. 

Work  of  a county  library. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Boston  Book  Company. 

Periodical  sets. 

Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana. 

Make-up  of  the  printed  book. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Young. 

Book-mending. 

Miss  Jessie  Welles,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Extension  work  of  a large  public  library. 

Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Library. 

The  New  York  State  Library. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  McVety,  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Budget  and  accounts  of  a small  public  library. 

Miss  Ethel  S.  Fegan,  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  England. 

English  Libraries. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Government  documents:  their  nature,  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

Miss  June  R.  Donnelly,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

Government  documents  (2  lectures). 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Spanish  novelists. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  the  bookstore  of  Leary,  Stuart  & Co., 
the  Library  Bureau,  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Institute  Free  Library.  The  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  been  visited  frequently  in  connection  with 
1 he  courses' in  bibliography  and  reference  work. 

Members  of  the  class  have  several  times  been  guests  of  file  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club,  and  the  whole  class  attended  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting. 

The  library  schools  of  Syracuse  University,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  the  New  York  State  Library,  visited  the  Drexel  School 
between  March  27th  and  April  4th. 

Practice  work  has  been  done  in  the  Apprentices’  Library  and  in 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  Story-hours  have  been  carried  on 
in  two  settlements  and  the  library  of  one  settlement  has  been  put  in 
order.  April  21  to  May  3 inclusive,  will  be  spent  in  practice  work  in 
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the  libraries  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington.  D.  C.,  and  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  March,  1913. 

(Seal)  A.  Coleman  Sheetz, 
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(My  commission  expires  Feb.  21,  1915.) 
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